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ABSTRACT 



The contributions of education in the cultural arts 
to students in the Fresno City Unified School District are evaluated 
as part of PROJECT DESIGN, funded under ESEA Title ill- There are at 
least four areas or doiaains in which artistic learning is possible 
and which can be used to formulate elements in an arts curriculum- 
These are the productive, critical, cultural, and philosophic 
domains. The objectives for each of these domains are generally 
described for average students at the primary, intermediate, and 
secondary levels. Some of the principles underlying the selection and 
organization of learning activities are identified, and the necessary 
instructional support media and evaluation tools are described. Data 
on the status of the arts programs in the Fresno schools and some 
conclusions about the adequacy of the programs are presented- (NF) 
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Pr<OJJC? JiiSIGIT (Interagency Planning for Urban educational Heeds) 
vas organized as a tuo-year project to develop a comprehensive 
long-range master plan of education for the r’resno City Unified 
Ichool Jistrict in California. 



This project was conceived by school leadership to bring under 
one umbrella current major problems of the schools, the relation- 
ship of the schools to the broader community, the impact of 
educational change now occurring throughout the nation, and a 
fresh view of the educational needs, goals and aspirations of 
our youth and adults. The ultimate purpose of the project is 
to weld into an integrated plan the best use of available 
resources to meet the totality of current and projected needs 
according to their rational priorities* 



The Imited States Office of Education funded the proposal as an 
exemplary Title III project, recognizing the urgency for develop- 
ing better planning processes for urban school systems. The 
first year of this project was organized to assess current and 
projected educational needs in the urban area served by the 
Fresno City Schools. Planning procedures will be carried out 
in the second project year. 



A major dimension of the Needs Assessment is an analysis of 
educational and urban factors by a Task Force of specialists. 
This report is one of the Task Force Heeds Assessment publica- 
tion series. See the inside back cover for the complete list 
of project Heeds Assessment publications. 




A CURRICULUM STRUC'IURE AR^ROPRIATH TO TBACMINC 01- THE ARTS 



IX THE FRESNO SCHOOLS 



Any group concerned with cdiicalion and inlcrcslcd in its improvemeiil 
faces the problem of establishing educational priorities among competing 
alternatives. School boards, scliool administrators and teachers need to make 
educational decisions on a rational basis. This requires not only an under- 
standing of the nature of the children to be educated and the communities in 
which they live; it al.-o requires a vision of the kind of life worth leading and 
of the contributions of various areas of study to such a life. This section 
will describe tlie contributions that an education in the arts can make to 
students in the Fresno schools. 

Some Meanings of Art 

When wc speak of Art there are at least three kinds of meaning 
that can be intended. First, by Art we can mean tliose objects produced 
by man which have come to be regarded as "works of art", including not 
only those great paintings, sculptures, buildings, drawings and graphics 
that man has produced but the great achievements in music, literature, 
poetry, and the dance as well. An education in the arts can refer to the 
process through which one's al>jlity to moduce or to appreciate such works 
is enlianced. 

A second and broader conception of Art includes not only those 
objects considered w(;rks of art but other forms in the eiivironmenl ihai can 
be attended l.o aesthetically. By Art here is meaiil objecis or phenomena 
whose form conveys sensilivily and exj^ression. 'This conception of Art n-fi-rs 
to phenomena in the environment wliose forms have been aesthetically exemitetl. 
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A ihiid cunct'piioii Art iiicliicics not only objects considered to I)e 
works of art, nor even well made forms -- buildings, pots, chairs, machinery 
a Well planned garden — i)ut i!*e quality of life an individual undergoes in any 
sphcie of huniaii acti\:t\ when lhat experience has a distinctive quality one can 
call acsihefic. This concepiion, broader than the first two, sees Art as 
acsiiietic experience, expeiience which ciin be undergone, in principle, 
wherever and whenever" humans have commerce with the world. 

AltliO'igh Art can refer to all three conceptions, the first two. 



because of their more limited scope, have been and are the conceptions of .Art 
to which educators have directed their efforts and in which tliey have obtained 
tlieir professional training. 



But given the first two conceptions of Art one dealing with those 

objects considered works of art, the otlier witli phenomena in tlie environment 
what does it mean to become educated with respect to them? What is it that 
is teachable and learnable about the Arts and what is important about such 
learning? In order to provide answers to these questions on Art the visual 
arts will be used as examples but tlie ideas provided hold with equal force 
to music and other forms of art as well. 



The Domains of Art Learning 

There are at least four areas or domains in which artistic learning 
is possible and which can be used to formulate strands or elements in an 
arts curriculum. One domain is the productive, a second is the critical, 
a third the cultural, and a fourth the philosophic, [See Figure 1.] 

The productive domain deals with the development of those skills 
that enable students to create visual forms that articulate ideas, images and 

. ' feelings that would otherwise be ineffable. Productive skills make visual 

expression possible and are usually acquired by making visual art forms in 

; " ihe context of the studio or classroom 

! 
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The cririeal domain deals with Hie development of Uio.se visual 
sen.sibilities that make it possible for an individual lo encounter and experience 
aesthetically ihe expres.sive content of visual form. The critical domain 
increases seiisorv awareness to visual qualities. 



The cultural domain deals with tlie development of an understandini; 
of visual work.s ol art and their evolution and function in human culture 
including contemporary culture. Since works of art -- indeed, all visual 
forms made by man — are affected by and function in human culture, an 
understanding of such forms in the context of culture is likely to enrich 
experience with them. 



Tie philosophic domain attempts to develop the student.s' under.standing 
of the grounds on which aesthetic judgment can be based. That branch of 
philosophy called aesUietics has historically attempted to identify the nature 
of art and to provide grounds for making Judgments with respect to artistic 
merit. The philosophic domain helps students understand the issues involved 
in making aesthetic judgments and the range of criteria that can be applied 
to appraise visual form. 

Thus far three conceptions of art have been identified; tlie first 
dealing with works of art, a second conception dealing with visual forms 
in the environment having certain formal characteristics, and a third 
conception viewing art as a quality of human experience that is aesthetic 
in nature and which in principle can be undergone in any area of human 
activity. We have pointed out further that the scope of art education and 
liie training of art educators has tended to conceive of art primarily in tlie 
first two of the three conceptions. 

In addition to distinguishing between conceptions of art, four 
domains have been identified that can be used to formulate a curriculum 
designed to facilitate artistic learning. These domains are the productive, 
the critical, the cultural and the philosophic. 
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Now wc* CLin ask : Givc*p these conceptions of art and tliese domains 

ol learning with respect to llieni, what can an effective program in the visual 
arts be expected to accomplish? Wliat is it that education in art has to offer? 
\Vliat function does it perform in human experience? 



Each ol Ihe conceptions of art and the doniains of tlie curriculum 
deal with contrihutions that are unique to art. That is, each domain develops 
human competencies and sensiijililies that cannot be developed with equal force 
in other areas. For example, the productive domain provides for the ilevelop- 
ment of .skills that make it po.ssible for students to use visual forms as 
vehicles for expression and communication. E.xpressi vely such forms help 
shape images and feelings an individual undergoes. Visual form articulates 
human experience in a way that is wholly unique. As a form of communication, 

art forms convey — in terms both pre-verbal and non-verbal ideas, 

images and feelings that cannot be couched in discursive language. TJie 
productive domain therefore provides students with a vehicle for expression 
in a nondiscursivc expressive modality and tliereby makes public and shareable 
what otherwise must remain private and personally diffuse. 

The critical domain attends to the development of the visual 
sensibilities so that the visual qualities that constitute objects of experience 
can be encountered in an aesthetic mode and therefore can be experienced and 
savored qualitatively. But even more than this, the sensibility of vision 
once developed makes it possible for students to feel and understand the 
connotative or implicit meaning of visual forms. iMosl objects and almost 
all works of art have a secondary surface or expressive content that can 
be experienced by those who have acquired the appropriate visual competencies. 
Since these competencies are not an automatic consequence of maturation 
they must be developed through experience. The opportunities for aesthetic 
experience through vision are in greater abundance, perhaps, than any 
other form of human encounter. The development of such sensibilities 
makes such experience possible. 
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I hv‘ cnliunil cioiiiahi develops a broiul uiulersiandin^ of ilie tievelopiiu-iil 

«i! one ol man’ most characierislic activities the making of arl. A suidem 

.vL'O undersOinib ihe \isuai arts and who can perceive their relationship to 
lunian culture a tool not only for viewing that culture more completely 
bur for understanding ids own culture as well. 

Finally, the philosophic domain enables students to comprehend 
man's attempts to come to grips with the nature of art. Through the examination 
of the great theories of art, students will find not a complete or final answer 
to the question What i.s Art?" but will have an opportunity to participate in 
tlie dialogue of educated men. And if the great theories do not provide final or 
complete answers, they are not to be discarded for tlie great theorists have 
been the best teachers since they have called our attention to those aspects of 
nrt which are of tlie greatest significance. 



Summary 

in all, an education in the visual arts develops abilities and provides 
for a type of life which is wholly unique. Through tlie making of arl, ihc 
student is able to give public form to private feeling and in .so doing to remake 
himself. The work of art in the process of its construcUon affects the maker 
by sharpening his images, ideas and feelings. Through the education of the 
sensibilities his contact with the visual world becomes vitalized and discriminating. 
By studying art in the context of culture he has an opportunity to understand 
culture in ways that only art can reveal, and at the same time deepen his 
conception and perception of art. Througli the philosophic domain he has 
opportunities to rationalize his view of art and to grapple with some of the 
larger questions that have animated the mind of man. 
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TRANSLATING CONCEPTS INTO EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 



Describing the various coiiceptions of art, identifying the several 
domains in which artistic learning may occur, justifying its significance in 
tile context of education is one important first step in making educational 
decisions. Clearly, teachers, school administrators, scliool boards and 
tile public generally ouglii to understand what is unique and iniporlanl about 
fields competing for educational support. But abstract argument even when 
lucid and persuasive will not make a difference in the lives of children if a 
program related to that conception is not built and if tlie necessary 
instructional resources are not provided. Somewhere along the line a 
translation of philosophy into curriculum and instruction must occur. 

That translation would be a relatively simple task if programs 
reflecting the view described earlier were available and needed only 

modest adaptation. The fact of the matter is that the conceptions described 
are new ones; programs in the visual arts, in the main, have not reflected 
the views expressed. Many, if not most, of the programs operating at the 
elementary school level have been far more limited. Their major orienta- 
tion has been in the productive domain. And, all too often, art programs 
in elementary schools tend to be holiday centered or replete with wide 
varieties of "art activities" that seldom result in significant artistic learning. 
A concern with the use of diverse media, with the provision of opportunities 
for "self expression", and a general vagueness about its educational goals 
have been more characteristic of art programs than one identified with 
the field enjoys admitting. 

When one adds to this the fact that nationally 85 per cent of high 
school students study no an at all during their high school years, the 
significance of the fact that most students terminate their formal education 
in the visual arts with a program that is not only limited with respect to scope 
but weak even in the area it emphasizes becomes more apparent. The 



result, in part, of such proin-jms is manifest in such general indicators of 
American aesthetic development: the mail order catalogue, the lobbies of 

h.itels, and American automobile designs. 'Ihese indicators of American 
aesthetic development hardly suggest tlie attainment of an aesthetically 
sensitive culture. 



The task that musl '-e undertaken Uierefore is to conceptualize 
and design curriculum, instructional support media, evaluation techniques, 
and in-service and pre -service teacher education programs that will make 

the kind of difference that the conception of art education described earlier 
implies , 



This conception is not only based upon a view of art; it is also 
based upon a conception of child development. This conception lays greater 
emphasis upon nurture than nature. It underscores tlie potency of 
environment in shapiiig abilities and aptitudes. And it rests upon the belief 
that the artistic development of the child is not an automatic consequence 
of maturation. The teacher and the curriculum and instruction that are 
provided can dramatically effect artistic learning. In short, die teacher 
is viewed not as one who is reduced to a dispenser of media but as a 
facilitator of aesthetic growth and who has a crucial role to play in instruction 
in eacli of the four domains tiiat have already been identified. 

This document clearly cannot present the details of such an art 
curriculum. When one realizes that the National Science Foundation during 
the past ten year period has provided over 100 million dollars for curriculum 
development in science and mathematics, one can get a sense of tlie scale 
of support necessary for effective curriculum development in the visual arts. 
Nevertheless, this document can provide some examples of educational 
objectives and learning activities at three age levels: primary, intermediate, 

and secondary. In addition it describes the types of learning activities (hat 
can be used in the schools to achieve these objectives. And it describes some 

of the instructional support media that teachers need to carry their learning 
activities forward. 
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At least one ’’caveat*’ must be entered here. 



Since no specific group 



of children are identified for the objectives and learning activities 



to be described. 



the statements sliould be considered as general and subject to the qualifications 



that may be demanded by a specific context. The level of competencies 
described are for ’’average” children in Fresno, tliat is, middle class 
children with average school aptitude and intelligence. Appropriate 
modification should be made for children of differing aptitudes. The examples 
offered below are merely exemplary, not exliaustive. 



Primary Level Objectives 

The Productive Domain: in describing expected competencies at 

the primary level we are assuming that children have been in a program which 
employs a sequential and continuous art curriculum for a period of four years: 
kindergarten through the tliird grade. 

At the end of the third grade or near the age of nine, children 
in such a program would have worked in the fields of drawing, painting, 
sculpture, ceramics and printmaking and would have developed basic competencies 
in handling media in these areas. For example, in painting, the child will be 
able to use tempera paint in a manner that allows him to mix pigment on the 
paper so as to create a painting that is not limited to flat areas of bottled color. 

The beginning of the treatment of depth on two dimensional surfaces will have 
begun. Children in this age group will be able to use background colors 
overlayed with a second color and dry brush in creating paintings and will he 
able to draw with brush the forms they wish to create on paper. 

In the area of drawing they will know how to use several techniques 
such as continuous line drawing, contour drawing and action drawing and 
will be developing a sense of proportion in seeing and delineating forms. In 
sculpture and ceramics they will have acquired rudimentary skills of handling 
and constructing with sculptural and ceramic media. 
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The Critical DtJinain : in this area at the end of the primary ^rack*s 

children will in* aide to idi-nljfy ilie several formal components in visual work: 
line, color, shape, c«miposition, and so forth. They will be able to identify 
qualities such as color, intensity, value, asymmetry as well as expressive 
qualities .-^uch as activity, anger, delicacy and other metaphors of the expressive 
content of visual forms. The technical terms referring to visual referents 
such as indicated above, i.e., line, shape, color, value, intensity, composition, 
will be familiar to students and in discussion of visual works these words will 
be used appropriately, in short, their vocabulary in art will be expanded 
continually by the acquisition and use of new terms. 

The Cultural Domain : At the end of tlie primary grades children 

in a sequential and continuous program of art education will understand that 
art has been produced by people in all parts of the world all during man’s 
habitation on earth. Children will begin to recognize the existence of style 
and period in art and that art has been used to celebrate man’s most significant 
events. Dates will not be stressed but children will realize that art has a 
past and that it has changed over time. 

The Philosophic Domain will not be dealt with specifically during 
this period although the basis for such concerns will be laid at this time. 

Intermediate Level Objectives 

The Productive Domain : The terminal period of the intermediate 

grades is considered to be at the end of sixth grade or at about age eleven. 

By this time a student who was in a sequential and continuous program in art 
education would have developed competencies in drawing, painting, sculpture, 
graphics and ceramics that would enable him to use these areas of activity 
with a sense of comfort and control. The basic technical skills necessary 
for controlling media will have been attained and students will be attending to 
advanced technical skills and to the aesthetic and expressive aspects of their 
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work. A student ar this age, for example, will know how to organize an 
array of objects or people and how to initiate a painting of them . Me will 
know how to handle and care for art tools and will have begun to master 
Lhree-dimensional drawing as one of several productive skills. 

in sculpture, using water base clay, he will be familiar witli the 
technical needs of the clay and tlie conditions necessary for preparing it for 
firing and glazing. Various methods of clay construction such as coil and 
slab methods will be available to him. Similarly, in using otlier sculptural 
media, the student will know the technical aspects of these media as well. 

The Critical Domain : The student will by the time he is twelve 

years of age be able to view art and non -art forms with an aesthetic frame 
of reference. He will be able to describe tlicse forms in botli formal and 
expressive terms and he will be familiar with the place and evolution of major 
artistic styles and periods. Comparing two works of art, tlie student will 
be able to describe tliem with respect to their aesthetic meaning, dieir 
formal qualities, their style and the material and processes used to create them. 

The Cultural Domain : In tiiis area the intermediate student will 

understand generalizations such as: "The period in which an artist works 

affects the form and content of his woflc'. "The content of art is often 
affected by the technology of the time." Students will begin to iindersland 
the functions tliat art performs: To criticize social practice. To celebrate 

ritual, To provide aesthetic experience. To convey man’s private images. 

To materialize beliefs and values. 

The Piiilosophic Domain : In this area of the art curriculum students 

will have become aware of the questions "Wliat is art?" and "What confers 
quality upon visual form?" They will have beg^n to examine tlieir own beliefs 
about art and to see alternatives to the artistic values they hold. They will be 
aware of the v/ay in which social values are given form through art. They will 
recognize, for example, how design affects the "social status" of advertisements 
and manufacturers' products. 
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Sec onclary Lvvel Objectives 



Produclivc- Doiiiain: By the rime sludenls Icrniinale Ihcir secondary 

education in Fresno r,chuoK they will have developed compelencies in depth in 
at least one art form. They will iiave had an opportunity to focus their attention 
in the art sDjdio on an artistic form to explore that form in several ways and to 
have developed a moderately high level of competence in it. Tlie basic technical 
problems of working with m *dia will have been long resolved and their primary 
artistic concerns will be witli the aesthetic and expressive aspects of their work. 
They will be able to understand the uncertainties and ambiguities in the artistic 
act and will appreciate the qualities and general possibilities of various art 
media. In short, they will have experienced deeply the artistic process and 
therefore know first-hand what it means to immerse themselves in the work 
of art. 

Critical Domain: At the end of tlieir secondary school program 

students will display the following competencies in the critical domain. They 
will be able to describe, interpret and evaluate visual works of art using the 
concepts and metaphores appropriate for aesthetic criticism. They will be 
able to perceive the expressive content of visual forms otlier than those found 
in works of art and will provide reasons for their judgment of aesthetic quality, 
reasons which go well beyond statements of mere preference. 

Cultural Domain: In this area students will be able to identify the 

style and period of major art forms and will be able to describe the general 

social context in which they were produced. Students will be able to describe 
( 

the interrelationship of economic, social and religious conditions, for example, 
to the form and content of major art forms. They will understand th.e ma Jot- 
artistic concerns of important contemporary movements in art and arciiltecture 
and will understand the ways in which art forms represent social status, how 
they influence economic behavior and how, in general, they affect the quality of 
contemporary life. 




Philosophic Domain : In this area siudcnts will be familiar with at 

least two or three aesthetic positions on the nature of art. They will have had 
experience discussiii^r art and providing grounds for their aeslhelic judgments. 
They will be able to raise important unanswered questions about art and will 
appreciate tlie efforts of those who have attempted to provide such answers. 



Summary 

While the objectives for the several domains of artistic learning 
have not been specified in detail, it is hoped that they do provide a sense of 
the range of concerns that a curriculum in art will attend to. By the time the 
student has completed his elementary and secondary education in the Fresno 
schools and has had die benefit of a sequential and continuous educational 
program in the four domains identified he should, on the average, !iave 
competencies that make the creation of art forms familiar, he will be able 
to view the world with an aesthetic frame of reference, he will understand 

art as a product of and contribution to fiuman culture, and he will be critical 
about his own judgments of art. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES, SUPPORT MEDIA AND EVALUATION IN THE 
ART CURRICULUM. 



To achieve the preceding objectives, several kinds of resources 
are necessary: 

1. appropriate learning activities need to be formulated j 

2. instructional support media need to be constructed* 

3. evaluation instruments and procedures throug.h which the 
curriculum s effectiveness can be determined need to be designed. 



Learning activities in the art cu 



need to be more than a hit-or-miss affair. 



rriculum; as in other curricula, 
The curriculum iliat is needed 
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if the foregoing objectives are to be realized should liave an ordered array of 
learning activities which builil up in complexity as the student becomes 
increasingly competent in the various areas of artistic learning. Skills anil 
understandings acquired at early stages of the school’s program should be 
reempioyed and expanded in its intermediate and later stages. Indeed, the 
student should have a sufficiently long engagement witli a single set of art 
activities in the use of, say, a single medium that he is able to achieve some 
degree of mastery with it and be able to integrate such mastery as a part of 
his behavioral repertoire. Rather than depending upon a variety of art 
activities and media to provide motivation, mastery — die growing sense 
of control over artistic problems — should provide for the satisfactions 
that motivate students. 

At this time there can be no simple principle or technique offered 
for achieving the type of curriculum continuity that has just been suggested. 

The point is that continuity and sequence are necessary conditions for 
effective artistic learning and that a view of the art curriculum as a "fun thing", 
a casual affair, an opportunity for relief from the "solid subjects" will not 
provide the frame of reference for developing tiie type of program in art tliat 
students in the Fresno schools need. What this document can do is not to 
write the curriculum but to suggest the premises on which one can be developed. 

Learning activities in art need the support of materials espccicilly 
prepared to serve the ends to which those activities are directed. Support 
media are the instructional resources that teachers and students can use to 
demonstrate and learn specific visual ideas. Such media have been absent 
from the classroom. Indeed, the almost exclusive conception of art media 
is that which is synonymous with art supplies. But while art supplies — 
paper, paint, clay, and so forth — are necessary, they are not sufficient 
instructional resources. What else then is needed? 
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TL'achcrs need i.o !iaw 
prinian’ grade children can learn 



reprotiuciions d { works of an so ilial even 
lo it)ok and become familiar with them. 



Reproductions of painting and sculpture are just as important instructional 



tools as are paint, clay and paper. Colored slides 
of visual instructional materials which demonstrate 



, film strips and a host 
tile function and impact 



of color, line, balance, movement and otlier qualities that pervade visual 



form need to be created. Children need an opportunity to see wliat happens 
when sections of a painting, for example, are aIlered,to understand, in 
visual terms, that in a work of art every tiling counts and that when you 
change a part, you change tlie whole. Again, the specifications for such 
materials cannot be provided here but the opportunity for educating the eye 
through the use of such media is great and the potential for their development 
enormous. 



Evaluation in the field of art education has often been viewed 
with suspicion. Many teachers and professors in the field have confused 
evaluation with grading. Let us make no mistake here. By evaluation we 
mean, primarily, that process used by teachers to assess the effectiveness 
of the program they are employing and to diagnose its weaknesses. Evaluation 
as \v6 conceive it has as its primary aim not the grading of students but the 
improvement of curriculum and instruction. This process can achieve its 
aim through many routes. Informally teachers can evaluate student 
engagement in the activities they undertake in the classroom. They can 
assess tlie informal dialogue of students as well as the quality of the work 
students produce in relation to the learning opportunities they have had. 
hormal evaluation of artistic learning has been mucli rarer. For one, 
there are very few standardized evaluation instruments available to assess 
artistic learning. Of the over 2100 tests listed in Tests in Print, the most 
comprehensive catalogue available, only ten tests are listed in the visual 
arts and of these, most are art aptitude tests or ones that are out-of-date. 
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Hert* too, then, there is work to be done, 
organized curriculum in art be developed. 



Not only must a sequentially 
but instructional support media 



in the foim of reproductions, slides, filmstrips and especially desisned 
visual materials must also be available to help the teacher in her work. 

And to determine whether the program being employed is effective will 
require the use of evaluation tools and procedures that are as vet unavailable. 



Conclusion 

What has been attempted in this section of this document is to 
present a rationale — justification, if you will — for the teaching of the 
visual arts in the Fresno schools. In our view the major set of reasons 
emanate from the unique contributions of art to man’s experience. Second, 
four dom.ains in which artistic learning can occur have been identified. These 
can be used as components in structuring an art curriculum. Third, in general 
terms the objectives for each of these domains have been described for average 
students at the primary, intermediate and secondary levels. Fourth, some of 
the principles underlying the selection and organization of learning activities 
have been identified. And finally, a description of some of the necessary 
instructional support media and evaluation tools have been offered. 

The following section of this document will present data on the 
status of the arts programs in the Fresno Schools. From these data it will 
be possible to draw some conclusions about tlie adequacy of the current 
programs in Fresno by comparing them to the objectives and programs 
described in this section. 
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Sccrion 11 



DESCRIPTIOX OF H Y.\LUAT1( )i\ PROC EDU RES 



The picceding' sect ion c)f tills report cjutlines ;> rationale for the arts 
appropriate for the Fresno scln^ois. This rationale ilescrihes not only the 
several possible meanings of Art but also describes in terms that are as 
specific as can lie in a general statemeiii of aims for the arts wiiai lypi-s 
al educational objectives apjie*ii aj^propriatc* at thrc*e lev't‘Is c>f schooling! 
primary, intermediate- aiul secondary. 



These objectives are related to four general areas of arts curricubi. 
each of which is considered an important and defensible domain for artistic 
learning. Thus, what the preceding section has done is to move from a 
general statement of the ways in w^hich Art may be conceiwd to a statement 
of the type of competencies appropriate for students in four domains of 
artistic learning at three levels of schooling. 

Once having presented this rationale for the Arts and a description 
of the desired competencies at various levels of schooling, it now becomes 
possible to examine the status of Arts Programs and artistic learning in 
Fresno and lO compare the present state of affairs to the descriptions of 
competencies described in Section 1. This section of this report w'ill dc-scribe 
both tile evaluation procedures that w'ere used and the findings and ob.se rv^aticins 
that were made through these procedures. The next section, Section 111^ 
w-j-ll discuss the relationsliip between tliese findings and the objectives 
described earlier. 



Evaluation Proceclures 



To secure data on the Arts Programs in the Fresno Schools two 
types of procedures were employed. Individual interviews were held with 
.school personnel a.s well a.s with community leaders involved in the Art.s in the 
Fresno area or with the Fresno schools directly. Those who were interviewed 



.u\* h-K-.i n vp;> 'MU 1. T «'• mm ?-<) i <•<' " vvu • !»• '■ l ur; '■ -},• 

'll dalu 1 lai V ani! >• i-i iro. lik'd in nMux- U»ni!.'!l Minj^,-. .V’ a? liu- uii; 
fcJin ■•va-» ad- r ‘.’ f-: an ipprai-a!) id’ i!k* wavs in Wuck I’aisi- pni r u-Wi ! saw du- 
ards. .‘sji '*1 . i;-ii-.r’ C'i »!u-:v sij^mfu-anvi- ’•> In- dir I'rc sun as a i'U\ and du* 
il'- cnikir.ii, iiui v.i'Mi < dswick'S ihcv jurccivi* I ni i-xisi i»’ linniit ripi; i>n>;arams 

in tile 

A second procedure ’kat was en^ploycd to secure data on die Arts 
in Fresno Schools was that of testing students in Fresno Schools in the areas 
of the visual ar?s and in music. To secure these data four instnimeius were 
administered to eight liundret! sludenis atieiitli-ag three senior high schools 
and seven junior high schools and nine elcmeniary sciiools. Two of the insini- 
ments, the Fisner An Informal ion Inventory and die Eisner Art Ailiiude Inventory 
have been used exiensivelv m schools in v'arious parts <)! the count! .. An 
adaptation of these in-'irume'nts was made for vVi-'ic” thus the ivi.-'iiei An 
Information Inve-'tiirv '.vas iisi'd as a mociel h)r developing a .vlusic hiloimation 
Inventorv and the E:sner Ar‘ A’titude inventorv was used, a.s a mock'l for 
'dev'eloping a Music At’itude Inveniory. 

Eacii of these insirunii'iits consists of sixty itC'Uis containing four 
subtests ()f fiftei fi if''ins eac!». .Stibic'si I of t‘ ■' A*"’ fni<»r:nal ion oivenloiv 
as.se.s.se.s inforniat ion about art terms; subti"-! M. in'oi'mat ion <i! art nu'dia 
and art processes; sui)ie.'>i ill, infoi'iiial ion aoiin! .'Mti-its find Ihc'ii a'oi k . «ind 
subtest IV, in.hirmai !on about a »'i fiistory. 

'The .'\r! Attitude fnvcntorv coiv.ists of '‘our sub’-, sis as loHows. 

Subfest I deals w ‘a \ohmiary activity in art; s'lij'es! 1!. wiiIi s.i!> ■’icnon 
in art; subtest III, self-estimate of art ability; and siiblest IV, aliilude 
toward art and artists. The Music inv'cntories parallel the art inventoi ie.s. 
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in-^? rtupfiU-- ‘licrc-roiv .-I'^scss h()t!i cognilivc outctjnk'- <»f 
m-<! me? 'fHi i i :n* .imi iiuisic ;(nd aflVciivi- ouieomc-'i. tho><c tk-aliiii; with 
the studv-ni ^ atlifiiiiv ^ lowa rd arJ and nuKie aivJ liis parlicipalion ami 
of adecpi.-icy in iiiv-ie areas. iJecaiisc of liic pcriiKl in which this evaiualion 
of ihc Frcsiio sciiooU was undcrlakeii no art nv music products wen- examined. 
However opinion^ of die sireiigdis and weakness of these areas in the 1-resno 
schools were secured dirouirit iniei views. These data will lx* prest. nted 
later in this report. 

It should be mentioned at the outset that the data secured in die 
Art and Music Inventories are indices which allow one to make inferences. 

Any item in itself will not necessarily yield reliable infornuition about a 
.student or a group of students, but a number of items do provide a pattern 
or picture useful for inferences about phenomena these in.strumenfs do not 
assess. In this wav test instruments provide more information dian what 
tlieir scores indicate directly, Tliis is an asset. One limitation oi ihi.s 
information and a danger in inference making however is the fact that the 
sample that was tested is not a random sample. Data for some schools had 
to be eliminated from the study because inappropriate answer sheets were 
used or because insufficient information was provided on the answer stieeis 
(jr face sliec'ts that' students were to haw compj^'ic'd. Ncvcitlu less 
for those schools that did provide data in usable form, scores are available. 
Total test scores for the total population however are not a random sample 
of all Fresno Schools. 

Findings of the two data collection procetiures will now be reported. 
Firs^ results of ttie tests will be provided and then reports of the interviews 
will follow. 
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l\>.hh- i pr.xcm-, ^uiLiJurv <urKiic^ - mc-nns, sumckirc! tk-vk.i 
•ina ivlia:):ii?;. co.-rici. < she- !u!al popiihnion nml by >:v\ of MiU >uhK.i-: 

Mil » V ui hilormuiiop Ir- .-nfiiry. The ilaUi indicate that ofihe sixix 

!U ni.- on «nt i.-.! n:nient^ on ka r.,Tai^e -;ludenis were able to answer »wvni> o*' 
tiV^ que >iioi.^ c -rp. ell; . I ic -i.MK^ird ik*viation t)f approxiinafc-ly in poini- 
indicates tn.ji nn-i pj-rcen( o- liu- popnl.uion of 80U received a score between 
10 and .30. Reliability as measured by inlernal consistency of performance of 
this population fin the test items is .90. 

On a sixty item test havin^r five multiple choice alternatives a score 
obtained sirictiy by guessing is 12 [20 percent of 60J; thus students in the 
Fresno .Schools were a!)le lo answer eight questions over what tliey would have 
answered correctly tf »-tey had tnerely g«Jessed at all of the answers. 

vVlien one looks at performance by .sex it becomes apparent that girls 
receiverl higher scores than hoys, a finding replicated in .several studies using 
this inst rumeiii. This genera] pattern .if females recei ving higher informal ion 
scfires as web as higljer attitude scfires is consistent across the various 
populations in Fivsno on Ku- Hisner \rl Information Inventory. If one assumes 
that there is no signiMcan! difference in inlc-lligenee between bfiys and girls, 
and there is no yorid rea-,eii why there sliould be-, and if one assumes the 
percentage o I girls taking art courses m I’resno scliools is not signineanl iv 
di.bereni trom Ixivs. c:d ferences lietween scores on the Art Inventories can bc‘ 
accounted 'or bv ('iri-erent cidoiral ..-xpeelat ions vis-a-vis the arts for boys and 
girls. It mav be t-'su boys consider art somewhat less than appro}iriate for 
maintaining a masculine image. It may be that girls are expected to be more 
re.-^ponsive and aware o! art torms than boys. m any case the pattern found in 
Fio.-^no i.> consistent with tiie jiattern found in several other sections of the 
country with respect to male and female performance on ihc Inventories, 
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*nj:n on, t , ; .r ^ .■•«. rc ar. 6U ik-nis in llic- lnvfiUor\ . an axcrai^c ’.con- 

V --ni.k- •’< .;!\- -n , , »!•.,. nor ncgaiivc loward iIil- visual arts is i.SO ( d \ oU J. 

I I' i> V ‘■ •- n ’ 'C* •• !\ r< ?\odhy lih- l(»ial popnialion. Red iahihi \ of in- 
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Wiien the dala in Table* li are* analyzed by sex, we find thar here too, 
in the domain of aiiiiude, ^i'irl.s receive higher or more* positive scores than 
buys. The boys are siighJiy negative in attitude as measured by this Inventory 
while* the girls are slig’diy positive. 

Once .n''. !!;g examined scores on the Art Inventories for the total 
population we ean take a closer look at performance by analyzing the performance 
data by grade*. Table ;f! prese*nts Art Inforniiition summary statistics for 
sul 5 je*crs a? I'nc niTifh and elevemh grade le vels. The data indicates 

that there io an increase in ■'Core as children proceed t!i rough sdioo!. Si\fh 
grade students reeeiv<-(i a mean of ! 4, ninth graders a me*an of 23. anil 
eleventh gra^Jer- a nie-nr of 3U. Reliabi! it ies for these* dire*e grades are 
respectively .Os, , kx and .d!. The lonve-r reliability for the sixth gra'vk*s 
suggests that t!u- reat'ing level of the* lest might have been somewhat too 
difficult , jEthongi a tow reliability score could indicate* a lack of information 
and consepne'Tf !v a i^endenvSv 'ov stude*nts to gue*ss at i!ie* corre*ct iinswer. 

The* sixt.h gra(ler-> rece:ved a score of M which is only two points liigher 'han 
a score oli'amed 'k j- ies -‘in'* . 



Tile* incp-ase of -core by year over the three year period between 
sixth and ninth grades is 3 points while* through the ninth (o elevi*ii!h urade* 
it is 3-1/2 pinni-.. )n (4her words si:ifk*iits arc* able to answer aboiii 3,-1 2 
nmre fiucsl ions vvillic.-u'' vc*ar of seiioohng. d'his iiierease is a mode-:i one 
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naiiie!;' !' i;i. 1 no! ' > uroink n';e L'orr.-;.? 

^Hn-^V.'i.'r*. ' e ' ' ! ' )M. oi: '> I/. - li • " I - v' M* I'’ - V ^ ' i| i. . *1 ! i !e I ; \ ! .1 1*1.' 

^iVen. in ! io!t . ’i*o iti .'-.I.o.fo t. ;* in- .Ki‘oi!n!e<,i !o!* iu j.ei!ern! 

iiia»iirii!i«>n a-. nnSfi .i- ii'. !iu- niijKir’ of ni'.i ruol ton. hn t*i .i-.o M' i-r 

ninth to I'lc-M til’i ur n!-.- cn*! -iN?} h-.- .icconiite;! ''or !)V jIm- !’ jol ili.t! t'lo 
slLKieni.s remain in .-^c'looi v.liile ’it'.- le^-; aeatlt .n>if.- u-iui to <lroj) out 

before or at the c-leventh grae'e. 

Another item of note is the relationship of per.h)rmance score.s on 
the subte.sts. A.-^ iti previous s<.uclies^ -;fudenls lend to receive higher scores 
on the .subtests dealing with i.nformation about an terms and art media and 
art proce.sses »nan on subte-'’s deal i'->g *Ad:h int'ortnalion ab(.»'it artists and 
their work or iid'orni.t Von vh’,ir> a*** h’s’ory. 'I'his is to l)e expi ct^'d since 
the former ?ype.-v o’’ ii oftnaVion are more a\ailai)!e generally than die latter. 

T'lrning to t’-e .\ttMu(te 'invnto'rv ’v ',"h' on "'aide !V ili.it atniink* 

f 

scores for six('\ 'Mioy r d (. n-v:o’’d gr.*? , ?o f, o, ika r-aasc as chilcirc'u 
proceed 'it s(.-!'of.!. nd<-no'''»c:mn oo'O i«oys and girjs !)n» is 

somewtial moro -.•\-,'!gir'Tat< a' f o>>- .bo; - . ' a!d'- \ ’n'cst-’i* s ! 'n <c- (koa and 

Figures 2 aiKf 3 5l '*a ta the g's^ash ^ v bv grade and sex for both 

Information a'l-.' .\t!j'iiee ‘nveraories. Wb;;* ? ■ e trsous b-, tii.ij as biformai’on 
Scores increase, .-vititmie -'..ip-s d.ecn-.ise; 



To d-^ter'"bx- ’’ <• ’'e’a* ton'-bip oeO.vee” i‘i:. p-ocentage of non-widle 

students in eac‘' -cb io; a!id peiTormance on tu* 'jn'eniories, Ta'bt \d was 

constructed and a nmk order coefficient between scores (ni the inventories 

and percent of non-white sbidents was com[)utevi. We find Hial t!u.> coefficient 

is 73 for edementary scliofds, arner hig!i school-,, and -1.00 

for hi;.di schools, irn'ica! nig a verv high relai !o!«-,h!p bet wet-ii ilbose variables. 

The larger 'hf !)<Tcc!'>‘age <>'' iv>i> d'- • . i. 'U,. ii,t<i>-inat ion 

-.core-* on bo’ .\r* i:>'' \!‘ -*c ''Sei*!is" o; b- ■ ■ : n-"--. 

2 ? 



\Vi.- '!)»•!! !t(. \ U) M .‘,1 jKTrnfnui!K\- (»H liu* MlKK* ! !|l'< J miiJ ! i« )!1 



and MiKii. ,V.» ii’.ivi.- :n .■ -niorR [,‘nlikt.- \i< i iui iH«.T!t >. liR- \h;>.r 
I nvcMilorics v.'viv dt'-^igiK-d r'.pt-cially tor iIk- -.cliool.s and !ia\\* noi 

i')c‘en used in odier setiool r»ets. Wh.si we »’md liKMxd'orc' \< fha* hecaust 
these ins? raineiit-. tia\v noi iK-eii a.-, well rei'inetl. dk ir reiiahditv is !m\ei* 
than Inal o:' rhe ,\ri inwntorws. '! ’lex art-. !inw,-V(.-r, surricieniiv tug!i to 
get a sense of di*- ix-rroriuancc' patterns of -%im!ei!t.s in tiie area of music. 

Table VII presents summary statistics for the total population 
of 810 subjects and by sex on the Music Information Inventory. Of the sixty 
items on the Inventory students were able to answer approximately 15 correctly, 
about three more than a chance score. The standard deviation indicates 
that 66 - 2/3 percent of the population received a score between 10 and 20 . Tlie 
lower score on the Music Inforniatioii inventory as compared to liu- Art 
Information Inventory ca-i be- due to at least two difrc-reiii reasons. hirst, 
it might be students know less about music than art; second, it miidu be 
that the Music information Inventory i-' a m<.»re (hfficult test. ! am inclined 
to place greater credence on the latter hypotliesis than t!ie former. 

When we look at performance by ->e\, we fin'.l a small, not statistically 
significant difference in girls' scowes over bovs' scores. In general, 
this difference in favor of girls tends to be sustauied bv grade as well. 

When the Music Information biventor*' sc<;res are analyzed bv 
grade, we find that tjke the .Art InfontiaMon inventory thc-re is an increase 
in score with each successive- grade. The -(.np- at I’v- ninth grade le-wl. Table IX 
is only one point I’igher than a chance -^core ar;.’ 'he 'h; ni-rcmces m scores for 
ninth to eleventh grade scores on a yearly hasi'. is only (rue jioint per year wliiie 
the difference per year for ninth to eleventli gr.ide is altoiit two points per vear. 

Like performance on the Art Information Inventory these incrc*ases are 
quite mode.st. Eleventh grade students are able to answer only seven more 
questions about music than their sixth grade counterpar's. 
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The* mean scores by sobivsi indicate that the first subtest — that 
tle<i ling wiih information about musical terms — was the ea.-.icst for students, 
while the most difficult was information about music history. Reasons 
iikuitical !t> lliose used to explain performance on subtesi.s on the Art Inventory 
;ire appropriali- liere*. Access lo information about musicai terms is 
probably greater than access to the inforir.aiion asses'^ed by the other music 
sub-tc*st.~. . 



On the Music Attitude- inventory we find that the mean performance 
score of tile lota) population is just slightly above a neutral score. Table VIII 
presents these data for the total population as wcdl as by sex. Reliabilities 
for the Attitude Inventory are .88, with subtest reliabilities in the .70’s 
and .HU's. 



Like performance on other art measures girls receive higher 
music altitude scores than boys not only for the total population but by grade 
as well. Table XI presents Music information and Attitude scores by sex 
by grade. From these data we find that attitude scores tend to be highly 
stable for boys over the period of the sixth, ninth and eleventh grade while 
there is a positive increase in scores for girls from the ninth to eleventh 
grade. Much of this increase in the total attitude score at the eleventh 
grade can be accounted for by more positive scores on subtest four which 
measures attitude toward music and musicians. It appears that as girls 
mature their attitude toward music and musicians becomes one that is 
more positive. The same is true for boys but to a lesser degree. 



Music Information and Music Attitude scores by grade for tlie 
total population are reported in Tables IXandx* From these data we find a 
generally stai:)le picture of attitudes toward music with the largest increase 
in score occurring in the fourth subtest at the Junior year of high school. 
GivcMi the fact that e:ich item on the Inventory can receive as much as five 
points, the scores for students are remarkably constant. In general the 
altitude's toward music students have at the sixth grade, as measured by 
the Music Altitude Inventory, do not differ much from those they hold five 
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years later. 



\k*an scores on both llie Music liiformalion and Music AUitude 
Invenlories by sciiool are found in Table XII. Table XIII presents mean 
scores by school on the A.rl information and Art Allilude Inventories. 



Section 111. RELATIONSHIP OF ObJkCTlVkS TO PERFORM ANCK 

Section ; of this report presented a rationale for the Arts in the 
Fresno Schools and a description of the competencies students might be expected 
to have in the .A.rts at three levels of schooling — priniary, intermediate and 
secondary. One of the major assumptions of Section I is that artistic 
learning does not occur as an automatic consequence of maturation. It is a 
complex form of learning that can be facilitated through instruction. A 
second assumption is that what is most important al^out the arts is not what 
they have in common with other fields of human activity but what they provide 
that is unique. The arts deal with the qualitative aspects of life and those 
aspects of the world that are not available through discursive knowledge. A 
third assumption of Section 1 is that artistic learning in the arts should occur 
in four domains — the production of art, the criticism of art, art history 
and the philosophic aspects of art. 

These assumptions about art and artistic learning are not old. 

Their emergence in the fields of Art and Music are relatively recent. Hence 
tests to measure aspects of such learning are rare or non-existent, qiie 
procedures used to assess such learning in the Fresno Schools taps only 
a portion of the objectives described in section I. The instruments that 
were used provide data on the cognitive and attitudinal aspects of students ' 
learning in Art and Music; the procedures do not assess the quality of artistic 
productivity in art and music. To do that other types of analyses, under 
different conditions, would need to be used. 
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I ra-no 'c‘io<)U i 'ic- aw rai/.i- incnaso in sctjiv per vc-ar for an 

i •'■ ahotif pi)in’" .VMil*,- for music it is less. 'I'liis sugg^csts tliat t'»r 

iinguisiic or mujniur ion<ii aspects of the art and music curricula are 



probably nol emphasized in tlic* current program. The items of the Inventories 
are not complex in ihe sense that they require the use of sophisticated cognitive 
abilities. They require only recognition; hence difficulty in passing items 
is a function of ignorance rather than intelligence. If the information were 
made available in the school program it is likely that students would 
score near the top of the Inventories quite early in Ihe school program. 'Phis 
was not the case. 
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The historical aspects of art and music are areas liiat nec*il special 
atlendon in vhew of the fact that performance in tiiese areas was not as titgh 
as in others measured by the iiist rutnenis. 

The development of positive attitudes toward art and music is an 
ancillary but important consequence of effective art and music programs. 

It is reasonable 'o hope and expect that as students proceed Lhrougli -chool 
and deepen their experiences for t!ie arts, their affection for these’ areas 
will increase. Indeed, without sudi growth it is questionable whether 
active participation in diese areas of human endeavour are likely to be sustained 
Yet attitudes are. in general, difficult to modify. lY-w programs in the 
school's program outside, as well as inside, tlie arts attempt to consciously 
develop learning activities for attitude diange. Most programs focus upon 
helping students acquire information and skills without attending direct Iv to 
changing or developing positive altitudes. What we find in analyzing die 
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{X-rcvivc* tiivMi'c lu ' *n I’u- n*?- .!’•<’ vnhn.- llu-y plncc upon Pr-iii, !i is 
also ch-'.ir •'1.0 Pk- i^irl^ inort.- po^iliw aii than bovs tovjard tha 

arts; •* ili.o is coiwisu-n* will; ollu-r limiinii'^ sncum! I’o-oiich 

previous .studies 



Wien one compares the performance of Fresno .students with a 
cro.ss-seciion of suidenls !hat elected art at the ninth through tweiftli grade 
levels, one finds that the Fresno slutlenfs receivc-d lower scores on the 
information and attitude scores. Fut in previous studies students enrolled 
in art classes were tested. Thus. Jhc* groups were not comparable. In 
any case, the major issue is not <»ne of comparing Fresno students with 
students in other par^< of the country. The educational problem is one of 
deciding whether the level e'f performance Fresno students have adiieved 
is sufficiently high for the goals held for students by tlK* district. If it is not. 
the task turns to developing program- dial will rc-duce the distance between 
and "'ought", between the rea! .on' the idea]. It seems quite possible 



that if appropriate resour-ces are provideih achievement in artistic learning 
can be increase*! consideniidv. 




?eoT?le Interviewed in Fresno 



Joroth/ Abbpte 
d Ba.k e Fa 5 rd 
Barbara Gott 
Beatrice Fleming 
Falph Gems 
Wallace riallberg 
Robert Hill 
Kamey Hodge 
Richard Hodge 
Carf. KronberF 
Barbara Ijassia 
Robert I’ELner 
Bill Seaberg 
Linda Sue Thomas 



0. J, Woodward 



1* r t! .!:*ii:OPK- 

al Hodge* Soii< Ufi , l-'idi'jn \:al! and \1 reed 

]. Backgnjond tor n.tti ^iftc-rToinai ion. 

A- Adult (Community; Music Organizations 

1. Fresno Philharmonic Orchestra 

a. Conducted by Tom Griswold (implication that Mr. Griswold 
sometimes planned too diflicult a season, oi too difficult music the complaint 
very often heard regarding the leader of a successful growing musical organization.) 

b. Orciiestra members are paid — not all are union members, 
but no difficulty created or anHcipated by Vir. Hodge. 



2. Community Chorus 



Recently performed the Bach ”B minor Mass 



It 



with tlie Philharmonic. 



3. Opera group. 

Directed by Orchestra conductor aspirant -- the only point of bad 
feeling among adult music groups. Philharmonic orchestra members will usually 
play in the opera orchestras. Situation is considered satisfactory, and benefit 
gained is valuable. 

4. LightOpera Group (Community Theater) 

Directed by Mr. Hodge's brother. 

5. Dance Pcepertoire Group. 

6. Fresno Music Club. 
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Mr. Karnt v liutL-. - 'nt r . !,-v. h mjU him. it] 



I 15 ^ \k-a!i'> >f u*a!!N!« j^-ciou !n»!S! -v hools h> atiiih niiisic groups. 

1. Vtf ! M S\ Hijv on . 

a. l iuir. l?K i)oard of di rot ioi'^ of Mu- Fivsno Philharmonic. 

h. Mr. i lodge vas of die opinion liial diei\- was no eoordinaiion 
belweeii ihis group and die public schools «)r die public school inusic program, aiul 
fell there should be. In a laler mU-rview widi Mr. Kronberg, music loonliualoi 

0,-ivw.i ot.oj.-m ii <.-i-ms dial dierc- is a greai deal of coordiuai i«M! going on 

possibly not brought to the alteniitm of the Hoard of Directors, since ii lends lo be 
a more informal process. 

(1) .Many music teachers belong to and perform willi the 
Fresno Philharmonic. 

( 2 ) In order to be a member of die Youth Sympiiony it is almost 
a requirement that the student participate in his school music program. 1 he 
administrators of the orchestra seem to be in close communication on this mailer 

with the music teachers. 



2. String Training Program 

a. Administered by the Hoard of Directors of the Fresno Philharmonic. 

b. 20 - 25 outstanding string players are selected and given Iree 
private stringed instrument lessons by members of the Fresno Philharmonic Orchestra. 
These students usually play in the Youth Symphony. Mr. Ihxlge felt that tiiis piogram, 
also, was not coordinated with the public senool program. 



3. Music Camp in the Sierras 

a. A iwo week music camp in the Sierras, curre-nliy in its si-comi year. 



b. Sponsored by llie VVoim-n’s Sympiiony Le.igui-, schola r.slii|)s are 
available for this camp. (a summer c-amp) 

4. Community Youth Concert Seric-s 

Seen as an excellent program. Mr. Hodge fell that it was possible that 

a large number of students woulcl be 1c-ft out as a result an eniiy fee. 
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Mr. Karncy - Iniorvicw [cominuoil) 



II. .Xccils 

A. Mon- sludcnls in ihc* schools need more exposure to music. (Mr. Ilodm* 
feels that the present ^^rade and amount of exposure of school studeni- is mimmal.) 
There appears to be a great deal more g<dng on than he is aware of, but this need was 
expressed by all perst^ns interviewed in «^nc‘ form or aiioiJier. 



ij 
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.'.ote e..mimunity Support fpariicuiarly from Businesses) for the Creative Arts 



1. Mr. Hodge estimates that 1 % - 2 % of the total philanthropic giving of 
the busines.s community goes to the creative arts, and that it should be much higher. 



2. Mr. Hodge suggests that there are two ways to carry out a progra 



m 



to increase this spending; 



a. Individuals could go to various businesses and ask for donations, 

b. There is a national organization known as the "Business Committee 
for the Arts" (Rockefeller) that produces programs like the "Bell Telephone Hour". 
The primary impetus of this committee has the effect of getting the main office of a 
national corporation to produce or to give funds to creative arts programs, usually 

for purposes of public relations. Usually the communities to benefit most from these 
programs are the cities where the national office is located. The amount of money 
or the percentage of profits that a local company may give away for locally determined 
philanthropic purposes tends to be very small. Policy dictated by the National office, 
however, can free a vast amount of additional funds. It is through this means that 
large quantities of money are available for the Heart Fund, Cancer Drive, etc. Mr 
Hodge feels that the Business Committee for the Arts has sufficient influence over the 
member companies ; that should this committee suggest that national offices induce 
the local compan ies to give to the creative arts programs in their local communities 
that tiie effect would be that local companies would begin looking for creative arts 
programs to give large sums of money to — and on a regular basis. 



June 10, 1968 
{‘hi IS K. j<'reiu'h 



Interview with 

Mr. Car! Kronberg, Music C‘Jordinat«)r 

I'resiio Cii> SefmoN 



I. t3ackgrouiul for need determination. 



A. Elensenlarv .ScliC)ols: 



1. Vocal Program 



a. T’lei'e are eiglii (<S) elementary sciiool "‘vlu.sic Apjtreciat ion 
and Singing” teachers. Tiiese teachers visit five classrooms each half-tlay. 'I’his 
is so worked out that it takes each teacher about eight days to visit all the classrooms 



for which the music teacher is responsible. Each teacher continues this cycle until 
each elementary classroom has been visited four times, and then changes to anolher 
set of elementary schools. On the average, each classroom receives about two of 
these four-visit sets in any given school year. 



b. There is sufficient iTexibility in this program scheduling that 
less time can be spent in specific classrooms if t!ie classroom teacher is capable 
of teaching her own music, and more time given to classrooms where the teacher 
is very uncertain about teaching her own music. In this particular district, it 
turns out that far tnany more of the K - .'3 classroom teachers are capable ol 
teaching their own music. This fact is further substantiated in a later interview with 
the Music Education professor at Fresno State College, where a very iiigh percentage 
of K - 3 classroom teachers attend Summer music workshops and training program.s 
at the college. This means, then, that these specialists would tend to spend more 
of their time in the grades 4-6 classrooms. 



c. Glee clubs are taught before school by qualified classroom 
teachers. Members of these glee clubs participate in two yearly district -wide 
music festivals. Both of these procedures are selective -- no entire classroom 
sings in any one glee club, and only selected singers from each of the glee 
clubs participate in the district festivals. 
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Mr. Cari Kroiiberg - Interview [continued] 



d. The objectives for the elementary school program are in the 
following order of importance: (stated objectives) 

(1) Music Appreciation, and Singing 

(2) Music Fundamentals. 

2. Inslrumenia! Music Program 

a. Insirumeni lessons are taught beginning in the fourth grade by 
a scries of full and part lime music teachers by drawing students from classes on a 
regular basis. These lessons include group orchestra experiences as students 
become capable of participating. 

b. Selected members of these orchestras participate in the 
district-wide festivals mentioned above. 

3. Eighteen school orchestra concerts per year are sponsored by the 
National Musicians' Union through the "Recording Trust Fund" [this process is well 
known naticjiially, and most school systems use these advantages] . As many musical 
concerts are provided by the Women's Symphony League, in addition. 

4. The emphasis in the elementary schools is on learning "songs" 
usually from the state-adopted textbooks. The Kodaly method (a sight-reading music 
method) is being attempted in most of the district, although admittedly it is very 
often slighted due to limitations on time. 

5. It is admitted that quite generally, the music lessons given by the 
music specialists are the only musical contact many of the students have, tliat the 
classroom teachers generally ^ not follow up the instruction given by the 
specialist (which is necessary for the Kodaly method). 

B. Junior High Schools -- Senior High Schools 

J. There is one Instrumental and one Choral music teacher assigned 
to each junior and senior iiigh school. In some cases, these two positions may be 
filled by a single person, and in many cases, one of these individuals teaches 
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r. c'.ir! - iiiiervk w [cominurtlj 



!J. juiihir and Senior ScIhm.iIs 

1. (cont.; *uiir-iiinc* in ilic junior liigh school and the* oiiici* half 
fink- ill t!-..,- elcmcniary '^choids. 

2. Generally, except for rc-rjuired General Music in junior high school, 
enrollment is the basis for class offerings, and the programs offered are c-ssenlially 
a continuation of the earlier programs. 

II. Needs 

A. Music Rooms or Music Bungalows in elementary grades. 

Music lessons are held in any convenient available spaces 
(cafetorium stage, etc.), and are often subject to interruption. 

13. More staff. 

C. More time for music instruction. 



Hr 



Mv comments. 



A. Compared with most; school music programs I have seen or heard about 
or read about, this program is quite good. Many districts don’t have anyone at all 
enter the elementary classroom to give music instruction. Most districts start an 
instrumental music program (by drawing students out of class; starting in the fourih 
or fifth grade. The only deficiency I see hc*re, compan.-d to comparai)le programs, 
is the lack of follow-up music instruction by the classroom teacher, 'file usual approaci 
is to use the music specialist as a resource person upon whom the classroom teacher 
can utilize to help teach music. Normally, when the specialist enters a class room, 
he may first teach the lesson with the classroom teacher observing, later with tiie 
classroom teacher teaching and the specialist observing and offering suggestions -- am 
generally using some procedure to determine that the teaching continues when the 
specialist is not present. There is a certain amount of feeling in the field that music 
shouldn’t be taught by anyone but a music specialist for fear that students may be 
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Mr. Carl Kronberi*: -- Interview tcontinuedj 
III. My Comments (continued) 

A. (cont. ) taught wrong, and secondly to t2‘v to convince sciiool ijdminist rations 
that tney should nor rely on the classroom teacher resource when trying to economize. 

1 tend to disagree with this whole approadi. Any attempt to avoid using the classroom 
teacher is an attempt to become selective, which i i)elieve is no longer educational, 
particularly at the elementary level. 

13. I believe that the empiiasis is wrong as stated in the objectives, and the 
structure of the program in the wrong direction. By applying the studies of Conservation, 
Learning Readiness, etc., of Bruner and Piaget to music, it can be determined that 
the optimum time to learn music fundamentals is in the first and second grade. Having 
learned the fundamentals of music before the fourth grade (which happens fortunately 
very often by parents giving private piano lessons at about this time) the students are 
more likely to be able to continue and thereby appreciate music later. Il seem.^ that 
an attempt at teaching for catharsis is primary in the music appreciation approach, 
which may indeed be very important, but at the same Lime self-defeating. If the 
student does not have the foundation for understanding music, he will be less able 
to appreciate it, and its cathartic value even less. Ciitharsis should |)robably be seen 
as a concomitant value to a music education program, a very important benefit, but 
not a primary objective. 

The Kodaly method was designed to be used by the classroom teacher. Its 
primary fl.aw is that it requires a creative teacher, or at least some creative ideas 
to be used in presenting the material. It can be very effective in as little as 5 - 10 minutes 
a day, and for as little as three days a week. To use this method as a daily routine 
early in the day, with help from a specialist as needed, and with song books used on 
a time available basis in grades K-3 would produce entire classrooms of students 
capable of sight reading part music at the end of this period. 
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June 10, I 96<S 
Kllis R. Frc-nch 



liUc-rvicw with 

Mrs. Linda Sue Tlioma.-., [• re'^iu* \iu>ie (diih — i- Pn snk nt 

Mrs. B-jarrice Fleminsi, Xiu'-iic C'luh -- 

I. Background for need delenninai inn. 

A. Both women are nioihers of -,c!iocd chiidreii curreiiily in ihe Fresno Schocl 
system. Both women are })erforming members of die Fivsno Philharmonic Orcheslia. 

B. The Fresno Music Club is camiposed (of women) w.io are prtd’essior.aily 
involved in music in Fresno. Tile clul) has been aclive and succe.ssful fc;r over 
three decades. The primary responsibilities of the club are: 

1. The Artist Series -- a series of musical programs each year for 
which outstanding musical artists perform in Fresno. 

2. Communication among musical groups in Fresno. This is an informal 
function carried out very effectively. Tliis includes bird-dogging jiersonality 
conflicts, resolution of scheduling conflicts between organizations, publicity, 

and general communication between the musical groups and the community at large. 

C. Both women feel that the music program lias been cut back continuously 
for the past six years. This has resulted in a more selective program which has 
produced a higher quality of training for those m the program, but an increasing 
lack in general music training for every child. 

II. Needs. 

A. Full -time supervise)!' of music in the public school system. (In a later 
interview with Mr. Robert Miner, Assistant Superintendent Secondary liducation, 
Fresno City Schools, we learned tliat Mr. Kronbergwill lx* a full-time music 
supervisor beginning in September, i%(S.) 

B. Need for equal recognition for music in the public schools. 

1. In terms of the general educational program. 

2. In terms of financial support, 

3. In the yearbook and other publicational material (for example, the 
sports get undue recognition relative to the music program). 
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Interview witli 

lYirs. Thomas am! Mrs. Fleming (eoiUimied) 



II. C. Need a genera! music program di--;igiied lo reacii every pul)!ic srlio«)l 
child effeciively. Suggesiions were: 

1. To rotate classes in die primary grades so that the classroom 
teachers who teach music effectively will teach music to iliose classrooms where t!ie 
teacher is not confident^ in return lor that teacher teacliing a iccipiocally vuak 
subject during the exchange. 

2. Make more use of A.Y. Aids in tiie music classroom. 



D. Communication of the school music program witii the community. 

1. Permit parents (and community) to become more involved witli liie 
preparation proecdure.s for concerts, including malerial to assisi the studcnis 
with ti.e preparation for the concerts. [Thai migiu involve suggestions of ideas, 
such as when might it be advisable to begin private lessons, timing and type ol 
instruments to be purchased, and financial needs of specilic piograms llial aic 
difficult to meet with the school butiget. J 

2. Utilization of qualified parents into tile music instruclionai program. 
Apparently there are many persons (adults) that are well trained musicians (housewives) 
who would be willing to do.nate their time to assist in tiie musical instruction program 

in the public schools. These persons may or may not be credentialcd, and probably 
generally are not, but could be screened and provide possibly double the effective 
musical instruction staff in the system. 

E. Repair of instruments in the schools. Suggest dial some system be 

incorporated whereby the parenis of children who use school musical mslrumenls 
be made responsible for all ihe necessary repairs of siicii insi nmienls, saving 
a major budgelary cost lo llie selioo! sysk-m. 

June 10, 1968 
I'dlis II. !''r(mc!i 
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Ml. Rotvri .\iin».T, A-<>i.sijni Sviponnu-rKk-m Secondary Education 

Pr -<iT) City Sc!uhj1>. 



I. dackiiroiind for need di-K-nninai ion. 

M vVdl ■)*• . ' i.iiii .■>.;;k-niik n(.k-iil of insi ruci ion with two persons 

•i'. hi'' <i'isi';i;iin Sj oik- ioi' i-.lr liu-iiiw rv Education aiui oik* for Secondary Fuiucatitm, 
Iu-j 4 !niiini^ in Sejik-mln-r !‘^o8. 

I>, S«-ems io a<i\i- a primary ink-rest in Tiu-atc-r Arts ir Drama, having a 
bias knvard I'u- valik s g;mied from tins type of activity [i.e., public speaking 
skill, and a physical miagi- of confidence type skills.] 



1 1 . .Needs 

A. More participation m tne Cultural Arts. (States that the primary 
objectives of the cultural arts should be participation and appreciation.) 



B. Resource- Centers 

1. They have found through experimenting with modular scheduling 
llial far mm'e .stucU-nl.s enroll in the cultural art.s in .school.s with such .scheduling. 

2. Die overcrowding of one high school where modular scheduling has 
been in el led [IcSOO .students in a school built for 1400] has made it impossible to 
provide adequate "resource Centers" [centers where the students spend their 
uiiscneduled lime- in produclivt study or research] to continue the modular schedule, 
riic* assumption made by Mr. Miner, then, was that modular scheduling v/as the best 
answer lor providing cultural arts experiences for the largest percentage of 
‘^ludeiits in the scrcondary schools - a prime objective. Should some provi.sion be 
made lor slu(ienls’ unsclic-duk-d lime (i.e., resource centers), modular scheduling 
could lx- easily instiluled in all the secondary schools of the district. The need, as 
expres.sed by Mr. Miner, seems lo be, llic-n, A CONSTRUCTIVE CUSTODDVL CARE 
OU SI-CONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS DURING UNSCHEDULED TIME. 

I'^EMe: In a later interview wilh Dr. Bakegaard (see report), solving that 

need is loo simplified an answer lo the problem and may not necessarily 
create ihe desired result (modular scl^dule). 

June 10, 1968 
Elli.s R. French 



FRESNO CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Suggestions for Improving the Music Educalicjii Pro^n‘a m 



1 



I lie High School and Junior Iligii Si hool Music Program is oiu- of tiu.- fiiust 1 
have ever seen. Opport unilies are provichsl for I'Very iiUei\*sleil siudeiil lo 
progress as fai and as fast as he can^ ancf many ojiporlunilies ;ire aviiilable 
to provide financial assistance to studenis who have taleiil bui are sljorl of fuiuls. 
The opportunities for transmission from high school lo ihe aduli musical 
community are characterized by granting early coniacl with the adult groups 
while still in high school, and opportunity for direct movement into adult 



groups upon graduation — whether attending college at Uic same time or not 
The directions that are being pursued can only continue to produce good 
results, and only need more of the same which it seems likely will accrue. 



The elementary k vel is the place where significant improvement can be made 
in terms of involving more students with quality education. Comments here 
are based upon presently existing situations that can be used as assets for 
improvement. 



a. The primary teachers, in this school system, appear to be well-qualified 
and interested in promoting the music program. To take the teaching of music 
from these persons would be a serious mistake for the simple reason that to 
employ enough music specialists to give the music training that these teachers 
are potentially capable of giving would be impossible -- •-»r at least impractical — 
and probably not desirable. 

(i) The presemt practice of iiaving (list rict -wide music festivals gives a 
focus to the elementary program and should be encouraged. Some way sluxuld 
be found to make it non-restricti ve. Ibis is one of the." two places wliere most 
of the potential music students are kjst. 



(2) The present practice of providing and encouraging part ieijiation in 
sumrrer and teacher enrichment workshops in Music is excellent. 

(3) There needs to be some type of guidance for the teaching of mus.c 
notation in the primary grades: 
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Suggestions for Improvement (continued) 



Elementary Level 

(3) [Guidance Needed j 

(a) Specialists should he provided to plan the sefjiienct* and liming 
i>( such a curriculum, and to sii(nv the teachers tiow to folhnv it. 

(1^) Primary teachers who a re fearful of providing this training 
should trade classes with, a teacher who is interested for this instruction. 

(c) Music should be provided for the elementary school children 

to read, 

(d) Music instruction in the primary grades should also include 
some kind of pre-instrumental study like tlie "Flutophone" using music, 

b. The Intermediate teachers, in this school system, should be encouraged 
to teach their own music — music specialists should not do it for them. This 
is a waste of valuable specialist skill, and a waste of the teacher’s time. 

Classroom teachers who do not wish to give this instruction sliould trade 
classes with teachers who are willing, 

(1) All students should have the opportunity to experiment with all the 

musical instruments ([preferably in grade three). Student.s should not be weeded 
out by any means other than actually playing a musical instrument, if he is at 
first not successful, he should be given a later opportunity lo try again 
[the second place where many potential music students are lost]. 



1 Line J 968 
Ellis R. French 
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REPORT ON FRESNO IN'I ERVIEWS 



Di'C kfi* Walker 



I interviewed (j) Robert Hill, principal ol' an elenKoitary school. 

0^; Ralph Gronia.s (wjtli Dr. Eisner) 

(c) Ricliaid Hod^e, director of Fresno Cloninmnity Tliealer. 

(d; Mr. .Miner, Assistant Snperinteiident for Seconda ry School. s 
(witn Dr. l^isiier and Elli.s French) 

(e) Mr. Woodward, Interested Cili/.en’’ (with Dr. Eisner). 



It seemed to me that the first two interviews were much more revealing and 
valid indicators of the state of affairs in Fresno schools than were the last three, 
probably because the first two sets of people interviewed were closer to students 
and schooling tlian the last three. Here are the impressions 1 came away with. 



The public school people were unanimous in their opinion that too little 
expert instruction in the arts was available for Fresno students. They felt 
this need especially in the elementary schools and for the general student in 
secondary school. Programs in the secondary sclioo! for the talented seemed 
at least adeejuate to the pecjple 1 interviewed. 



2 . 



All seemed to feel that the arts were neglected 
social studies, and other "academic subjects" 
secondary schools. 



in comparison with science, 
in both elementary and 



There was some concern over the coordination ajid sequencing of art instruction 
in the secondary schooLs. Mr. Gomas felt that wheji the teacher was strong, 

the school s program was strong but when the teacher was weak the entire 
program fell apart. 



4 . 



The school people felt a need for systematic evaluation of students' 
in the arts. 



pi'ogress 
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lU'porl on Frc.sno Inlcrvicws (con>inuccl) 



IX'cktT Walker 



5. Mr. Hill expressed concern that ihe An Center was of little value to the poor of 
Fresno because extracurricular instruction in art there costs $15 per summer 
and because transportation from the West Side was cumbersome and expensive, 
in general it seemed to me that little thought was given to ways in which the 
community’s facilities (Art Center, Theater, Symphony, etc.) could be made 
available to Fresno's poor, suggesting t'lat Hit students from poor families 
receive, overall, less and less effective exposure to the arts in Fresno. 

6. Mr. Hodgp claimed that the schools did not make good enough use of facilities 
for the arts in tlie community. He suggested that a special coordinator to 
facilitate performances in schools by community art groups would help. 

7. T ie public school people felt a lack of leadership for teachers. There 
simply are not enough supervisory and coordinating personnel. 

Mr. Hill believed that no one action would alleviate the difficulties of the arts 
in the elementary school. A definite planned program was needed, he felt, to guide 
teachers’ work and to make the work cumulative, but he believed that a planned 
program could not be sustained unless there were also: 

(a) a systematic evaluation program — district wide, 

(b) an in-service training program of some kind to educate teachers in the 

arts or specialist teachers, 

(c) a textbook, guide or program of some kind to help the teacher in planning 

and Sequencing day-to-day activities. 
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T.VBLH I 

l^isiic-r An Infunnation Sct>ivs 
by Sex and Total Population 







X 


M 


SD 


Rel 


Female 


1 * 




6.32 


3. 48 


.82 




2 




6. 65 


3. 46 


.74 




.3 




4.46 


2. 33 


. 55 




4 




4.31 


2.66 


.56 




T 


381 


21.75 


10.23 


.92 


Male 


1 




5.50 


3.24 


.72 




2 




5.83 


3. 32 


.74 




3 




4.19 


2.27 


. 53 




4 




3.74 


2.48 


. 53 




T 


419 


19.26 


9. 35 


.88 


Total 


1 




5.89 


3. 37 


.77 




2 




6.22 


3.4! 


.75 




3 




4. 32 


2.30 


. 54 




4 




4.01 


2.58 


. 55 




T* 

JL 


800 


20.44 


9.83 


.90 



(No significant difference between males and females 
on Information Inventory. ) 

Each test had four subtests. 
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r\J5LH II 



Eisner Art Auilude Scores 
i)y Si x ami Total Population 







N 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


Female 


1 




49. 65 


9.92 


.88 




2 




38.37 


11. 13 


.89 




3 




47. 16 


10.43 


.77 




4 




49. 72 


8.03 


.74 




T 


381 


184.90 


30.27 


.91 


Male 


i 




45.84 


10. 16 


. 83 




2 




36. 10 


1 1.41 


.89 




3 




47. 12 


10.00 


.72 




4 




46. 12 


7.85 


.63 




T 


419 


175. 19 


28.51 


.90 


Total 


1 




47.65 


10.08 


.85 




2 




37. 18 


1 i . 2 5 


.89 




3 




47. 14 


10.06 


.74 




4 




47.84 


7. 95 


. 68 




T 


800 


179.81 


29.05 


. W 



(Significant difference between boys and girls 

on Attitude inventory, p .05 ) 
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TAHLI* 111 



Hisiicr Art Information Scort-s 
By Grade 

and Total Population 







N 


M 


SD 


Re I. 


Grade 6 


1 




3. 86 


2.26 


. 56 




2 




4,44 


2.22 


.49 




3 




3. 37 


1.74 


.21 




4 




2.67 


1.47 


-.03 




T 


350 


14.34 


4. 97 


.65 


Grade 9 


1 




6.82 


3. 16 


.74 




2 




7.00 


3. 35 


.70 




3 




4.70 


2.23 


. 50 




4 




4. 57 


2.47 


.49 




T 


320 


23.08 


9. 12 


.88 


Grade 11 


1 




9.07 


3.06 


.65 




2 




9.12 


3.60 


.79 




3 




5.94 


2. 68 


.65 




4 




6. 26 


3. 13 


. 67 




T 


130 


30.38 


10.83 


.91 



(Significant differences between grades on 
Information Inventory.) 



TABLE IV 



Eisner An Auilude Scores 
By Grade 

and Total Population 







N 


iVi 


SD 


Rel. 


Grade 6 


J 




49. 94 


10.04 


.83 




2 




38. 95 


11.47 


.88 








48.29 


9. 54 


.68 




4 




45.80 


7.26 


.50 




T 


350 


182.98 


27.14 


.87 


Grade 9 


1 




45. 47 


i0.17 


.87 




2 




36.21 


11.28 


.89 




3 




47.00 


10.76 


.81 




4 




48.90 


8. J1 


.75 




T 


320 


177.58 


31.92 


.93 


Grade 11 


1 




46.88 


10.43 


.90 




2 




34.83 


10.84 


.90 




3 




44. 38 


10.80 


.79 




4 




50.69 


10.07 


.88 




T 


130 


176.78 


34.07 


.95 



(No significant differences between grades on 
Attitude Inventory.) 
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TAJ5LE V 



Scores on Eisner Art Infornialion and Art Altitude Inventories 

by Sex and Grade 



Information Altitude 





N 


1 

M 


SD 


Rel. 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


Males 
















Grade 6 


194 


14.35 


5.08 


.64 


179.53 


28.63 


.88 


Grade 9 


170 


21.18 


8.43 


.85 


171.75 


30.05 


. 93 


Grade 11 


55 


30.65 


12.44 


.93 


170.51 


39.05 


.95 


Females 
















Grade 6 


156 


14.33 


4. 98 


. 68 


187.26 


28.70 


.89 


Grade 9 


150 


25.24 


9.61 


.90 


184.19 


35. , 90 


.94 


Grade 11 


75 


30.19 


10.19 


.91 


181.39 


35.71 


.96 



(Significant differences between boys and girls in grades 9 and I I Imt not 
grade 6 on Art Information.) 



(Significant differences between boys and girls on Attitude Inventory 
at all grades. ) 
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TABLE VI 



Rclalionsliip Ik*lwec*n % Non-while* Sludcnls 
and Performance* on Art & Music Inve*nlorie*s 



School 


M Art 


M Music 


% - Non -white 


Correlation 


Roosevelt 


39 


24 


35 


p = -1.00 Art 


Fresno 


28 


18 


24 


p=-1.00 Music 


Hoover 


25 


15 


7 


(significant p'^.OS) 


Kings Canyon 


21 


15 


10 




Tenaya 


32 


16 


11 


p = -. 54 Art 


Hamilton 


25 


18 


14 


p = -. 43 Music 


Fort Miller 


19 


17 


17 


(not significant) 


Cooper 


21 


17 


33 




Washington 


. 23 


14 


57 




Irwin 


16 


14 


100 




Wolters 


19 


16 


4 




Holland 


14 


13 


12 




Turner 


15 


14 


1.6 


p = -.73 Ai:l 


Rowell 


13 


13 


39 


p = -.73 Music 


Lane 


13 


13 


48 


(significant p^.05) 


Aynesworth 


12 


13 


66 




Teilman 


12 


12 


81 




Carver 


13 


12 


100 




Franklin 


11 


13 


100 
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TABLE VII 



Eisner Music Information Scores 
by Sex and Total Population 







N 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


Fem.ale 


1 




5.30 


2.22 


.50 




2 




3.79 


1.93 


.37 




3 




3.79 


2.13 


.40 




4 




2.89 


1.62 


.21 




T 


394 


15.76 


5.59 


.65 


Male 


1 




4. 97 


2. 30 


.50 




2 




3.66 


1.79 


.40 




3 




3.65 


1.92 


.29 




4 




2.97 


1.61 


.02 




T 


416 


15.25 


5. 13 


. 63 


Total 


1 




5.13 


2.26 


.50 




2 




3.72 


1.86 


.37 




3 


> 


3.72 


2.02 


. 35 




4 




2.93 


1.61 


. n 




T 


810 


15.50 


5.33 


.64 



(No significant difference between males and females.) 
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TABLE VIII 



Female 



Male 



Total 



o ^ 
ERIC 



Eisner Music Attitude Scores 
by Sex and Total Population 





N 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


1 




49. 78 


9.2b 


.82 


2 




40.47 


10. ‘;8 


• 

cc 

c 


3 




46.24 


9.99 


.74 


4 




48.47 


7.83 


.71 


T 


394 


184. 98 


29.58 


.89 


1 




48.20 


9.48 


o 

CO 

• 


2 




39.23 


11.58 


• 

oc 


3 




46.27 


9.49 


.68 


4 




46.75 


7.56 


.63 


T 


416 


180.45 


28. 48 


.88 


1 




48.97 


9.24 


.80 


2 




39.84 


11.21 


.81 


3 




46.26 


9.59 


.70 


4 




47.59 


7. 55 


.66 


T 


810 


182.65 


28.37 


• 

OC 

cc 



(Females scores significantly higher.) 
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rAJ5LE IX 



EisiicT JvIuHic liiformuLion Scores 
by Grade and ‘folal Pcipulalion 



N M SD Rcl. 



Grade 6 


1 




4.42 


2.06 


.41 




2 




3.22 


1. 65 


.18 




3 




3.09 


1.55 


-.06 




4 




2.70 


1.52 


.06 




T 


388 


13.43 


3. 99 


.32 


Grade 9 


1 




5.39 


2.11 


.40 




2 




3.98 


1,67 


.25 




3 




3.86 


1.93 


.29 




4 




2.90 


1.57 


.00 




T 


299 


16.13 


4.76 


. 55 


Grade 11 


1 




6.73 


2.40 


.58 




2 




4. 67 


2.41 


.64 




3 




5. 37 


2.57 


. 55 




4 




3.72 


1.82 


.28 




T 


123 


20.49 


6.93 


.82 



(Significant difference between grades p ’^t05 ) 
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T/VJJLE X 



Eisner Music Attitude Scores 
by Grade and Tolal Population 







N 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


Grade 6 


1 




49.27 


9.27 


.78 




2 




40.95 


10.82 


.80 




3 




46.54 


9.24 


.68 




4 




45. 63 


7.09 


. 57 




T 


338 


182.39 


26.90 


.86 


Grade 9 


1 




48.03 


9. 35 


.82 




2 




37. 99 


11.16 


.82 




3 




45,68 


10.26 


.74 




4 




48.50 


7.36 


.64 




T 


299 


180.19 


30.07 - 


.89 


Grade 11 


1 




50.30 


10.78 


.87 




2 




40.82 


J3.08 


.87 




3 




46.76 


10.78 


. 75 




4 




51.59 


9.80 


.87 




T 


123 


189.46 


36.52 


.94 



o 




(No significant differences between grades.) 






YMILE XI 

Scores on Eisner Music Information & Music Airilude Inventories 

by Sex and Grade 



In forniation Aiiiliuk- 





N 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


Males 
















Grade 6 


209 


13.60 


4.18 


.40 


180.59 


28.06 


.88 


Grade 9 


154 


15.77 


4.67 


.60 


179.34 


31.69 


.90 


Grade 11 


53 


20.23 


7.11 


.84 


183.13 


40.31 


.95 


Females 
















Grade 6 


179 


13.23 


3.90 


.26 


184.49 


28.85 


.88 


Grade 9 


145 


16.52 


5.02 


. 55 


181.10 


32.06 ■ 


.91 


Grade 11 


70 


20.69 


7.27 


.33 


194.26 


39. 91 


.95 
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TABLE XII 



f 

Mean School Scores on Music Information and Music 
Attitude Inventories 



Music Information Music Attitude 





N 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


Roosevelt 


44 


24. 59 


9.6i 


.88 


180.23 


40.69 


.96 


Hoover 


41 


39. 41 


10. 59 


. 93 


174.83 


40.49 


. 97 


Fresno 


45 


27.82 


9.00 


,86 


175.20 . 


41 . J 9 


.95 


Tenaya 


50 


31. 96 


11.35 


.94 


18-1.88 


4J.76 


.95 


Kings Canyon 


75 


21.35 


7.72 


.82 


175.16 


38. 60 


.95 


Hamilton 


40 


18.45 


6.50 


.71 


168.27 


39.64 


.96 


Fort Miller 


57 


25. 37 


8.28 


.87 


185.28 


39.72 


.97 


Cooper 


35 


21.11 


8.48 


.88 


175.17 


39.00 


.92 


Washington 


39 


22.79 


8.83 


.89 


177. 56 


42.53 


.97 


Irwin 


23 


15.87 


7. 50 


.81 


176.87 


42.23 


.97 


Rowell 


21 


12.86 


5.61 


.59 


187.00 


48. 83 


.97 


Turner 


55 


15. 18 


5.26 


.66 


187.44 


37. 55 


,95 


Holland 


50 


14.20 


4. 94 


.67 


183.58 


36. 16 


.94 


Wolters 


63 


18.86 


5.76 


.73 


180. 37 


35. 98 


.92 


Lane 


48 


12.85 


4. 32 


.58 


174; 92 


37.20 


.92 


Franklin 


17 


10.71 


3. 94 


.35 


175. 35 


45.00 


.95 


Carver 


35 


13.14 


4.17 


.53 


189.86 


39.41 


.93 


Tielman 


23 


12.17 


4.23 


.59 


188.87 


47.32 


.95 


Aynesworth 


39 


12.51 


4.19 


.62 


181.46 


36. 20 


.93 



ERIC 
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TAJ3L12 Xlll 



Mean School Scores on Eisner Art Information and 
Attitude Inventories 



Art Inforn}ation An Attitude 





N 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


M 


SD 


Rel. 


Roosevelt 


18 


15.44 


6.30 


.76 


188.89 


53.94 


.96 


Hoover 


60 


23. 58 


7.70 


.84 


196. 48 


43.05 


.96 


Frc sno 


45 


18.38 


5. 15 


.70 


180.33 


39. 35 


.94 


Tenaya 


39 


16.62 


5.59 


.77 


177.44 


39.44 


.94 


Kings Canyon 


58 


15.40 


4.17 


.23 


176.62 


35.74 


.91 


Hamilton 


40 


16.77 


6.21 


.79 


185.20 


41. 14 


.94 


Fort Miller 


56 


18.29 


5. 58 


.71 


185. 89 


cc 

• 

CO 


.94 


Cooper 


34 


17.32 


5. 34 


.65 


181.41 


43.26 


.95 


Washington 


41 


13.83 


4.14 


.38 


178.41 


42.29 


.96 


Irwin 


31 


13. 94 


4.27 


.40 


174.58 


38. 97 


.92 


Rowell 


21 


12.81 


4.61 


.72 


187.00 


48.56 


.97 


Turner 


53 


13.72 


4.37 


.44 


187.47 


40.94 


.96 


Holland 


86 


13.22 


4.04 


.44 


179.63 


30. 82 


.87 


Wolters 


65 


16.00 


4.63 


.33 


178.74 


38.75 


.94 


Lane 


50 


12.66 


3.86 


.13 


179.20 


35.41 


.91 


F ranklin 


35 


12.60 


4.20 


.34 


.1 85. 86 


37.44 


.94 


Carver 


17 


11.76 


4. 55 


.50 


178. 18 


46, 34 


.97 


Teilman 


22 


11.55 


4.79 


.57 


179.27 


42.50 


.91 


Aynesworth 


39 


13.05 


3.88 


.42 


189.74 


35. 58 


.91 
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GTJLTUFJiL ARTS 



MA.-JOR CONCLUSIONS IDat"TIFISD BI PROJECT STAFF 



I-iaDy conceptions about educational values inherent in the arts are new 
and fev7 programs have been developed which translate this philosophj^ into 
c^rici^um and instru.ction • New conceptions are not only based upon a 
view of art out also are based upon a conception of child develoiiient 
laying great emphasis upon nurture rather than nature. The task' that 
must be undertaken, there! ore, is to conceptualize and design curriculum, 
instructional support media, evaiuat 2 .on technioues, and in-service and 
pre-service teacher education programs tMt wiii make the kind of difference 
that a total concept of art education iim)lies. 

15-1 Teachers, school administrators, school boards and the public 
ought to understand the uniqueness and the iiimortance of art 
and music in the school curriculum o 

15-2 Specific curriculum objectives need to be developed for the 

making or pio duct ion of ai*t and music , the analysis and appre— 
ciati^ of the arts, understanding of visual arts and music in 
relatu-on to the culture, and developing philosophical awareness 
about art and music. 

15-:? Appropriate j.eaming activities need to be formulated to 
achieve the determined objectives for the arts. 

ihe oeacner should be a facilitator of aesthetic growth, not 
merely a dispenser of media, and .has a crucial instructional 
role "Do play in each of the four domains (productive, critical, 
cuitural, philosophic). Selection and in-service training 
programs mst insure appropriate understandings and skills. 

15-5 The prevision of appropriate resources should considerably 
increase achievement in our artistic learning. 

15-0 Linquistic or informational aspects of the art and music 
curricula are not sufficiently emphasized in the current 
program. 

15-7 The historical aspects of art- and music need special attention 
in the curriculum. 

1b-8 Evaluation instruments and procedures through which the art and 
music curriculum’s effectiveness can be deteimned need to be 
designed. 

15-9 Positive attitudes toward art and music are substantially a 
consequence of successful experiences. Few programs a-ttempt 
to consciously develop the learning activities for attitude 
change. Increased attention should be given to the way in 
which students perceive themselves in the arts and the value 
they place upon them. 
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PROJECT DESIGN 

KBS ASSESSI-EOT PUBLICATIONS 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

h» 

5. 

6 . 



Brainstoim - Needs Perceived by School Staff 
Speak-Up - Needs Perceived hy Conimmity 

Student Speak-Up - Needs Perceived by Secondaiy Students 
bchool Staffing 

Analysis of Achievement 

Problems Perceived by Educational Leadership 



County Schools Survey 

7. 



8 

9 



Vocational Occupational Needs Survey (published hy County 
Regional Planning and Evaluation Center - EDICT) 

Other County School Needs Survey Reports (by EDICT) 



f" ■ . 1 iiojv rui 

Educational Content Fields 


- 

other Educational Areas 


10. 


Reading 




18 . 


Teaching/Leaming Process 


n • 


Language 




19. 


Special Education 


12. 


Mathematics 




20. 


Guidance 


13. 


Science 




21. 


Health 


1^4. 


Foreign Language 




22. 


Student Personnel 


15. 


Cultural Arts 




23. 


Adult Education 


l6. 


Social Science 




2h. 


Vocational Education 


17. 


Physical Education 








Urban 


Physical Factors 




25. 


Urban Physical Factors 




Urban Social and Human Factors 




26. 


Relevance and Quality of 






Education for Minorities 




27. 


Special 


Needs 


of Mexican- 






Americans 






28. 


Special 


Needs 


of Negroes 



29. 

30. 

31. 



Conclusions from Needs Assessment Publications 
Summary - Fresno Educational Needs Assessment 
The Process of Educational Planning 



